CHAPTER VIII
POPUIAK  ANTAGONISM   TO   GOVEKNMENT
Mankind, when left to themselves, are unfit for their own government (George Washington, 1786.)
There are subjects to which the capacities of the bulk of mankind are unequal and on which they must and will be governed by those with whom they happen to have acquaintance and confidence. (James Madison, 1788.)
I fear, and there is no opinion more degrading to the dignity of man, that these have truth on their side who say that man is incapable of governing himself. (John Marshall, 1787.)
"GOVERNMENT, even in its best state/' said Mr, Thomas Paine during the Revolution, "is but a necessary evil." * Little as the people in general had read books of any kind, there was one work which most had absorbed either by perusal or by listening to the reading of it; and those who had not, nevertheless, had learned of its contents with applause.
Thomas Paine's "Common Sense," which Washington and Franklin truly said did so much for the patriot cause,2 had sown dragon's teeth which the
1  Writings: Conway, i, 69 et seq.
2  "Common Sense had a prodigious effect."  (Franklin to Le Veil-lard, April 15, 1787; Writings: Smyth, ix, 558.)  "Its popularity was unexampled. . . . The author was hailed as our angel   sent from Heaven to save all from the horrors of Slavery. . . . His pen was an appendage [to the army] almost as necessary and formidable as its cannon." (Cheetenham, 46-47, 55.) In America alone 125,000 copies of Common Sense were sold within three months after the pamphlet appeared.  (Belcher, i, 235.)
"Can nothing be done in our Assembly for poor Paine? Must the merits of Common Sense continue to glide down the stream of time unrewarded by this country? His writings certainly have had a powerful effect upon the public mind. Ought they not, then, to meet an adequate return?" (Washington to Madison, June 12, 1784; Writings: Ford, x, 393; and see Tyler, i, 458-62.) In the Virginia Legislature Marshall introduced a bill for Paine's relief. (Supra, chap, vi.)